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•  Trends  and  Issues 


This  is  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  South 
during  the  past  year  for  school  shutdowns  in  the 
battle  over  integration: 

— 1,800  youths  in  Arkansas  and  Virginia  lost  a  full 
year  of  education.  According  to  HEW  Secretary 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  14,500  others  in  those  states  lost 
a  half  year  of  schooling  or  else  were  exposed  to  make¬ 
shift  arrangeinents.  This  fall  Little  Rock’s  high  schools 
will  be  opened  to  their  4,000  students  following  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  voided  state  laws 
permitting  schools  to  close  rather  than  integrate. 

—  The  industrial  development  of  Little  Rock,  which 
once  boomed,  has  now  fizzled.  The  city’s  Chamber  of 

Commerce  pointed  out  that  ten  new  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  five  big  ones,  settled  in  Little  Rock  in  the 
two  months  prior  to  September,  1957,  when  federal 
troops  were  called  on  to  quell  impending  turmoil. 
Since  then,  the  count  of  new  plants  of  any  size  is  zero, 
despite  fat  inducements. 

Meanwhile,  the  integration  issue  still  divides  the 
NEA.  After  hot  debate  during  the  annual  convention 
this  month  in  St.  Louis,  the  5,000  delegates  rejected 
moves  to  put  more  bite  into  the  NEA’s  moderate  stand 
on  integration  —  a  stand  that  has  remained  essentially 
the  same  for  five  years. 
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Tenure  laws  came  under  fire  this  month  at 
the  annual  NEA  convention  in  St.  Louis.  William  A. 
Shannon,  executive  director  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  urged  a  reform  of  tenure  laws  to 
rid  the  profession  of  incompetent  and  inconsiderate 

teachers. 

Taking  a  hefty  swipe  at  codes  which  protect  jobs 
of  inferior  instructors  and  permit  others  to  stall  until 
the  last  possible  moment  before  deciding  between 
two  positions.  Shannon  said  .  .  tenure  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  educational  program  in  many  school 
systems  .  .  .  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  evils  of 
tenure  be  recognized.” 

When  most  school  districts  in  a  state  have  developed 
personnel  policies  which  will  protect  the  efficient 
teacher  and  provide  for  highly  agreeable  working 
conditions.  Shannon  said,  education  and  school  boards 
associations  should  then  sponsor  legislation  to  remove 
tenure  laws  from  the  legal  codes  of  that  state. 


The  Ford  Fonudatiou  continues  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  for  “a  break-through  in  teacher  education.”  Last 
month  it  allotted  $6.3  million  to  ten  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Initial  grants  given  in  April  to  nine  other 
schools  totaled  almost  $10  million.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  extend  the  education  of  future  teachers; 
to  establish  direct  relations  between  public  schools 
and  teacher-training  colleges;  to  develop  new  teaching 
and  training  techniques  and  to  improve  long-range 
financing  of  teacher  education. 


A  lon|(>ran^c  survey  of  American  education  is 
being  planned  by  the  NEA,  it  was  disclosed  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention.  The  association  has  earmarked 
$50,000  for  a  3-4-year  study  that  will  result  in  a  view 
of  what  America’s  educational  goals  ought  to  be  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Stout,  retiring  NEA  president,  said 
that  many  groups  outside  the  profession  have  talked 
about  education  and  that  it  is  time  for  those  directly 
concerned  to  give  their  opinions.  The  project  will 
“attempt  to  define  the  purpose  of  education  in  our 
democracy,”  said  she. 
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•  Administration 

Does  the  administrator  have  to  be  skilled  in 
anything  but  administration?  Does  he  have  to  know 
more  than  his  subordinates,  or  be  more  of  an  expert 
than  they?  No,  says  Alan  Harrington. 

Writing  in  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly,  author  Har¬ 
rington  says  the  typical  administrator  (in  big  business) 
can’t  “plant  an  original  idea  about  anything.  But  he 
must  know  someAing.  I  believe  the  administrator 
possesses  these  important  qualifications; 

“1.  He  has  the  talents  of  a  cork.  There  are  great 
advantages  to  being  an  intellectual  lightweight.  The 
professional  will  sink  or  swim  with  his  ideas.  He  takes 
chances.  The  official,  having  no  ideas  to  burden  him, 
can  bob  around  like  a  buoy  in  the  roughest  waters 
while  others  are  dashed  against  the  rocks. 

“2.  The  absence  of  creative  ability  is  a  talent  in 
itself.  The  administrator  is  not  limited  by  an  aesthetic 
sense.  No  matter  how  many  times  a  decision  is 
changed,  the  man  without  ideas  remains  unaffected. 

“3.  A  good  administrator  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
staying  out  of  trouble.  To  avoid  blame,  he  always  goes 
by  the  book.  He  worships  proper  procedure  and  fears 
anyone  who  creates  a  situation  not  covered  by  rules. 

“4.  The  administrator  is  adept,  generally  in  a  nice 
way,  at  credit-grabbing.  Specialists  are  corralled  into 
a  team  —  and  he’s  the  captain.  Correspondence  reads; 
We  have  done  such  and  such.” 

For  all  this,  Harrington  admits  that  the  administra¬ 
tor  is  necessary;  He  sees  that  the  job  gets  done. 


•  The  Learner 

Dress  them  np  — -  not  down.  Convinced  that 
the  student  who  dresses  properly  will  behave  properly, 
oflBcials  of  Rancocas  Valley,  N.  J.,  Regional  High 
School  banned  blue  jeans  and  beat-up  old  sweat  shirts 
from  the  premises.  According  to  a  report  in  the  May 
NJEA  Review,  the  idea  worl«. 

Norman  L.  Haider,  head  of  the  English  department, 
writes  that  once  Rancocas  decided  to  upgrade  student 
dressing  habits  it  issued  no  quick  edicts  but  went  at 
the  problem  slowly  and  thoroughly.  Officials  first  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  the  student  council  to  start  discussions 
on  Dress  Right  proposals  in  home  rooms.  Later,  a 
committee  of  student  council  members,  teachers  and 
parents  was  selected  to  approach  the  matter  from  all 
angles.  Consideration  included  the  problem  of  finan¬ 
cial  burdens  on  parents  and  the  danger  of  radical 
changes. 

Once  the  committee  had  set  up  what  it  felt  were 
adequate  regulations  they  won  approval  from  the 
school  board  and  began  a  public  information  program. 
The  committee  received  excellent  coverage  from  news¬ 
papers  but  went  a  step  further  by  sending  letters  to 
parents,  informing  them  why  the  jiolicy  had  been 
adopted  and  what  the  new  regulations  were. 

School  staffers,  mindful  that  laxness  in  enforcing 
regulations  might  cause  the  entire  effort  to  flop, 
nabbed  “Sloppy  Joes”  as  soon  as  they  entered  school 
in  the  morning  and  sent  them  directly  home  for  a 


quick  change.  Time  lost  was  made  up  after  school. 
The  policy  soon  became  a  success  ana  Rancocas  has 
had  no  real  problems  to  date.  Here  are  some  guide¬ 
lines  established  by  the  committee; 

—  Boys  V-neck  sweaters  should  not  be  worn  without 
shirts. 

—  Pressed  and  creased  twills  or  slacks  are  all  right 
for  boys. 

—  Hoop  skirts  are  too  cumbersome  for  classroom  wear. 

—  In  choosing  any  attire,  decide  (1)  Is  it  modest? 
(2)  Is  it  appropriate? 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

The  NEA’s  big  guns  are  booming  for  federal  aid 
more  loudly  than  ever.  The  latest  salvo  was  fired  last 
month  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet.  National  Policy  and  the  Financing 
of  the  Public  Schools  (29pp.  35<^),  which  was  released 
at  the  NEA  Convention  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Commission  declared  that  the  $10  billion  spent 
on  education  in  the  1958-59  school  year  fell  $8  billion 
short  of  actual  needs.  The  Commission  based  this  es¬ 
timate  on  a  formula  which  it  developed  earlier  this 
year,  a  formula  that  calls  for  a  minimum  annual  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  12%  of  the  salary  a  beginning 
teacher  should  be  getting.  Applying  this  formula  to  a 
salary  figure  of  $4,5(X),  the  national  per  pupil  expendi¬ 
ture  should  have  averaged  $540,  the  Commission  said. 
As  it  happened,  the  nation  spent  an  average  of  $310 
per  pupil. 

Current  expenditures  for  public  schools  now  amount 
to  2.4%  of  the  gross  national  product.  An  increase  of 
1.7%  would  make  up  the  deficit,  the  Commission  said, 
adding  that  “this  is  a  modest  rise  in  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  object.” 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  At  least  a  “sig¬ 
nificant”  share  of  it  should  come  from  the  federal 
government,  the  Commission  concluded. 


•  Audio-Visual 

Heavy  research  into  audio-visual  education¬ 
al  techniques  is  vitally  needed  now,  says  William  H. 
Allen,  adviser  on  communications  for  the  System 
Development  Corporation  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  A 
varied  and  provocative  list  of  topics  crying  for  study 
is  listed  in  his  article  in  the  spring  Audio-Visual 
Communication  Review. 

The  piece  was  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  as  a  guide  for  the  administration  of  Title  VII 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Public  school 
districts  can  qualify  for  grants  under  this  title. 

Besides  investigating  the  effectiveness  and  means 
of  using  audio-visual  materials  —  films,  TV,  radio, 
models,  graphs,  etc.  —  researchers  should  also  be  dig¬ 
ging  into  many  broader  topics,  such  as 

—  What  are  the  basic  elements  of  learning  from  pic¬ 
tures,  both  still  and  motion? 

—  How  do  we  develop  a  “visual  literacy”  in  learners? 
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—  What  is  the  connection,  if  any,  bet^veen  “interest” 
in  a  film  or  TV  program  and  ability  to  learn  from 
the  content? 

—  What  are  the  consequences  of  large  group  use  of 
films  and  TV  in  an  auditorium  or  study  hall  over  a 
prolonged  period  of  time?  On  learning?  On  disci¬ 
pline  problems?  On  the  slow  learner?  On  the  top 
student?  On  the  teacher? 

—  What  are  the  requisites  for  an  effective  TV  teacher? 


•  The  Profession 


grees  for  high  school  teachers  and  all  but  eight  require 
them  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Also  from  the  conference: 

Dr.  William  P.  Viall  of  New  York,  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  said  the 
“panic”  over  the  teacher  shortage  has  ended  and  that 
school  officials  have  now  put  the  emphasis  on  hiring 
qualified  instructors  rather  than  “warm  bodies.” 

The  “egghead”  is  gaining  new  national  stature  and 
respect,  said  Dr.  I.  James  Quillen,  dean  of  Stanford’s 
College  of  Education. 


Teachers  most  be  free  to  think.  This  is  the 
theme  of  a  bold  and  pungent  new  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Oregon  Education  Association’s  Policies  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Commission  calls  for  an  atmosphere  in  which 
teachers  can  be  free  to  fight  for  new  ideas  even 
though  “.  .  .  it  may  be  easier  to  become  submissive 
and  accept  prevailing  conditions  because  it  just  takes 
too  much  energy  to  battle  any  longer.”  The  Commis¬ 
sion  adds  that  “Society  should  come  to  expect  disturb¬ 
ing  ideas  emanating  from  teachers.  And  the  better  the 
teacher  the  more  such  ideas  should  be  expected. 

“The  teacher  in  America,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
has  long  had  relative  cliflBculty  in  relating  himself  to 
our  society.  Competent  teachers  are  necessarily  going 
to  be  critical  of  some  of  the  dominant  cultural  tenden¬ 
cies.  Moreover,  they  are  likely  to  upset  the  status  quo. 
This  is  part  of  their  function.” 

Some  other  comments: 

—  “Teachers  to  function  adequately  should  have  the 
advantage  of  a  variety  of  technical  assistants.  The 
terms  medical  and  dental  technicians  are  household 
words.  Possibly  as  the  profession  matures  there  will 
be  educational  technicians.  Certainly  teachers  are  at 
present  doing  many  menial  tasks  wnich  inhibit  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  and  consume  valuable  time. 

—  “In  the  teaching  profession  there  is  no  choice  be¬ 
tween  depth  of  learning  in  specialties  and  the  skills 
necessary  for  effective  teaching.  Teachers  need  both.” 

A  Conceptual  Desif^n  for  the  Teaching  Profession, 
from  the  Oregon  Education  Association,  1530  S.W. 
Taylor  St.,  Portland  5.  Apply. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Masters’  degrees  one  day  will  be  required  of  all 
the  nation’s  teachers,  it  was  predicted  at  the  annual 
TEPS  conference  last  month  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Stinnett,  executive  secretary,  said  the 
“staggering”  accumulation  of  new  knowledge  in  recent 
years  had  placed  new  demands  on  teacher  education 
and  will  make  a  fifth  year  of  preparation  necessary. 

“There  is  just  too  much  for  a  prospective  teacher  to 
cover  in  the  normal  four-year  program,”  he  said.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference  said  the  additional  year  would 
not  necessarily  be  consecutive  and  might  be  taken 
after  the  teacher  acquired  practical  classroom  ex¬ 
perience.  At  present,  all  states  require  Bachelors’  de- 


GOLDEN  IDEAS 

Kciep  yoor  eye  on  the  book-burners  and  the 
book-censors.  They  are  your  greatest  enemies. 
Mankind  has  advanced  only  when  it  succeeded 
in  fighting  off  its  book-burners  and  book-censors. 
Ideas.  Remember  the  primacy  of  ideas.  In  first- 
century  Rome  you  couldn’t  w^k  a  hundred  yards 
without  seeing  two  or  three  handsomely  uni¬ 
formed  legionnaires.  The  big  blonds  from  the 
northern  forests  had  already  acquired  the  right 
to  serve  as  Romans;  and  like  all  immigrants,  they 
out-Romaned  the  Romans.  It  was  a  gigantic  em¬ 
pire  with  tremendous  political  and  military  pow¬ 
er.  Then  along  came  a  little  bald-headed  Jew 
from  the  East  who  didn’t  even  have  pockets  in 
his  pants.  You  call  him  St.  Paul  and  this  St.  Paul 
had  a  book  and  an  idea  and  because  he  had  a 
book  and  an  idea,  he  conquered  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

When  a  society  begins  to  fear  ideas,  it  means 
that  the  nation  has  lost  confidence  in  itself  and 
that  it  can  no  longer  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
world.  Some  day  in  college  you  will  read  a  book 
by  an  Englishinan  named  Buckle.  It  is  called 
“TTie  History  of  Civilization”  and  he  speaks  of 
Spain,  which  in  the  15th  century  was  afraid  of 
ideas  and  burned  all  the  books,  and  says  Mr. 
Buckle,  “There  she  sits,  with  the  most  fertile  soil 
in  the  world  —  a  torpid  mass.”  When  you  can 
no  longer  stand  ideas,  think  of  this  torpid  mass 
in  relation  to  America,  because  America  is  not 
geography.  I  was  never  impressed  with  the  song 
“America,  the  Beautiful.”  There  are  finer  fields 
of  “amber  grain”  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine  and  we 
have  no  mountains  as  beautiful  as  the  Swiss  or 
Bavarian  Alps,  and  we  do  not  have  ports  as 
majestic  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Naples.  So  what 
is  America?  America  is  an  idea.  “Oh,  say  can  you 
see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light”  —  and  what  do  you 
see  —  a  flag,  yes,  but  also  a  symbol  of  human 
dignity,  a  symbol  of  a  respect  for  ideas,  a  respect 
for  people  and  a  respect  for  ourselves. 

—  Harry  Golden,  best  selling  author  and 
editor  —  writer  of  the  famed  Carolina 
Israelite,  in  a  commencement  address 
last  month  at  Myers  Park  High  School, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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•  Panorama 


Kansas  Gadzooks!  Some  educators  want  to  do 
away  with  the  teaching  of  Shakespeare.  Prof.  Donald 
Tuttle  of  Fenn  College,  Cleveland,  said  during  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  in 
Lawrence  that  these  educators  feel  the  Bard  has  no 
place  in  college  literature.  They  would  start  teaching 
with  American  literature,  he  said,  and  would  “forget 
all  the  old  stuff.”  Their  objection  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  lived  during  a  monarchy;  thus  his 
writings  reflect  a  “totalitarian”  period.  Prof.  Tuttle  said 
the  movement  has  not  made  much  headway. 

iVeu?  York  Eighth-graders  at  Bronxville  Public 
School  recently  completed  a  survey  on  the  video¬ 
viewing  habits  of  their  fellow  students  and  came  up 
with  this  eye-popping  item:  Some  of  them  live  in 
homes  with  six  television  sets.  And  one  out  of  every 
live  was  exposed  to  at  least  three  sets.  Between  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  6th  grade,  up  to  93%  of  the  students 
stare  at  TV  some  three  hours  on  weekday  nights.  Four 
to  six  per  cent  are  glued  before  the  receivers  for  up 
to  five  hours.  Among  pithy  comments  included  in  a 
39-page  survey  report,  the  students  said  of  commer¬ 
cials:  “Today  more  than  25  ‘superingredients’  are 
plugged  every  night.  These  ingredients  are  usually 
just  common  chemicals  with  long,  fancy  names.” 

Blew  York  City  New  York’s  Public  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  Bureau  disclosed  plans  last  month  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  schools,  youth  organizations  and  even  the 
tobacco  industry  in  a  campaign  to  deter  youngsters 
from  smoking.  The  Board  of  Education,  req^uired  by 
law  to  educate  students  about  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
narcotics  and  tobacco,  said  it  will  begin  this  fall  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  harmful  effects  of  nico¬ 
tine.  Dr.  Morey  Fields,  director  of  the  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  Bureau,  said  the  campaign  would  seek  to  impress 
chiefly  boys  and  girls  from  11  to  13  years  of  age. 

Texas  Houston  parents  were  burned  up  after  5,000 
9th  graders  took  part  in  a  trial  nm  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education’s  “talent  inventory”  testing 
program.  Result:  The  5,000  test  papers  also  were 
burned  up  —  literally.  The  school  board  ordered  the 
papers  put  to  the  torch  after  parents  complained  the 
test  pried  into  the  personal  lives  of  the  students  and 
included  “negative”  questions  which  would  undermine 
confidence  in  parents  and  teachers.  Houston  was  one 
of  several  cities  selected  for  a  “dry  run”  of  the  $1 
million  testing  project  —  designed  to  disclose  student 
vocational  abilities  —  prior  to  testing  of  a  half-million 
boys  and  girls  next  spring  in  1,400  secondary  schools. 
(See  Trends  &  Issues  —  Feb.  12.)  As  soon  as^the 
testing  began,  one  Texas  newspaper  labeled  it  “one 
of  the  major  school  system  controversies  in  recent 
years.”  Parents  objected  to  questions  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  students’  families.  Also  blasted  were 
such  posers  as  one  asking  students  to  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  on:  “A  girl  who  gets  into  trouble  on  a  date  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  herself.” 


New  Classroom 
material 


Classic  i.n  the  aih  .  .  .  Four  Star  Radio  Flays 
for  Teenagers  edited  by  A.  S.  Burack  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  royalty  free  radio  dramas  adapted  from 
such  novels  as  Pride  and  Preiudice,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  Around  the  World  in  80  Days.  Written  for 
loud-speaker  system  production.  From  Plays,  Inc., 
8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  264  pp.  $4.00. 

For  guidance  and  secretarial  classes  ...  a 
film.  The  Secretary.  A  Normal  Day,  depicts  the 
many  aspects  —  taking  dictation,  transcribing, 
using  office  machines,  Meeting  callers  —  of  a  day 
in  the  business  world.  Collaborator;  James  R. 
Meehan,  Ed.D.  From  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  So. 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  II  minutes.  B/W,  $5.5. 
Color,  $100. 

Advice  for  the  college  bou.nd  ...  is  The  Ad¬ 
venture  of  Learning  in  College  by  Roger  11.  Gar¬ 
rison.  This  stimulating  book  discusses  such  topics 
as  “Why  Am  I  in  College?”,  ‘‘The  Ways  of  Think¬ 
ing,”  ‘‘You  —  And  Teachers”  in  a  way  that  should 
help  the  student  get  the  most  from  college.  From 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
270  pp.  $3.25. 

The  story  of  American  free  enterprise  ...  is 
covered  in  Donald  E.  Cooke’s  The  Romance  of 
Capitalism.  Color  illustrated,  this  book  vividly 
presents  the  history,  growth,  current  problems  of 
our  economic  system.  For  grades  7-9.  From  the 
John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
7,  Pa.  173  pp.  $4.95. 

Scientific  lore  ...  for  the  primary  Mades. 
Michael  Discovers  the  Magnet  is  a  film  dealing 
with  the  properties  of  magnets.  Using  familiar  ob¬ 
jects  in  simple  experiments  at  home,  Michael 
learns  about  magnetism.  'Then  he  puts  on  a  show 
for  his  friends  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  exciting 
things  that  can  be  done  with  magnets.  Collabor- 
.ator:  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Ph.D.  From  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  11  minutes.  BAv,  No.  904,  $60. 

Paperback  classics  available  ...  for  high  school 
students’  supplementary  reading.  Edna  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Millay:  Collected  Lyrics  and  Collected  Son¬ 
nets,  Washington  Square  Press,  50(^  ea.;  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten’s  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  50(*; 
Charles  Dickens’  David  Copperfield,  Pocket  Li¬ 
brary,  75(‘;  Lew  Wallace’s  Ben  Hur,  Pocket  Books, 
50t‘. 

Jobs  —  293  of  them  .  .  .  are  described  in  Hand¬ 
book  of  Job  Facts.  Occupations  are  broken  down 
into  four  categories:  1.  Professional  and  semi- 
professional;  2.  Managerial  and  official,  clerical, 
sales  and  service  occupations;  3.  Agricultural, 
horticultural,  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled 
occupations;  4.  Manufacturing  and  related  in¬ 
dustries.  Each  occupation  is  analyzed  according 
to  nature  of  the  work,  workers  in  field  by  sex, 
education  required,  special  qualifications,  earnings, 
hours  per  week,  health  hazards,  trend  of  em¬ 
ployment,  competition  for  jobs,  ways  to  enter 
field,  advancement,  seasonal  variation  and  where 
jobs  are  located.  From  Science  Research  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  57  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10, 
Illinois.  157  pp.  $3.95. 
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